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Conducted by James Sutton. 



NEW YORK, JULY, 1876. 



THE BLOSSOMING OF THE ALOE. 

July 4TH, 1876. 

The seed was sown one hundred years ago to-day ; 
A little band of men stood on their ground 
Of noble independence, and looked round 
Defiant on the whole wide world. Dismay 
Shone on the pallid faces of the crowd, 
But not within the stalwart hearts of those 
Who, smarting 'neath the tyranny of foes, 
Threw off the yoke, and in brave voices loud, 
Cried boldly : " Liberty or Death ! " And then 
The seed took root. 'Twas watered, true, by tears, 
And oft with blood : the storms of many years' 
Hard struggles told upon its growth ; but men 
Watched vigilant its slender, tender root, 
And when it 'gan to put forth branch oh branch, 
And grew each year more firm, and free, and stanch, 
They Whispered hopefully of its first fruit. 

Then came a fierce south wind that scorched the leaves 
And turned them angry red, as brother's blood ; 
And all the mighty tree swayed with the feud 
Of the great tempest. " 'Tis a blighting breeze ! " 
Cried some. "The century plant is doomed, for ay, 
A young Republic's life is that of men 
Who fail and falter at three score and ten, 
Then shamble feebly, totter on, and — die ! " 
The nations, watchful, stood afar and cried, 
" The ax is at the roots ; it can not live I " 
When— 'twas the pruning-knife, that made it thrive 
And knit the roots still closer ! Has it died ? 
Ah, no ! The aloe blooms ! and here to-day 
A great Republic wears its starry crown 
More proudly than a monarch on his throne, 
While nations come to praise its grand array ! 

— Augusta von Bubna. 



THE CENTENNIAL. 



The Fourth of July finds us at the end of our first 
century of political independence, and we celebrate 
the year as the Centennial of our national existence, 
although, in many respects, erroneously. The war of 
independence, and the political, social and financial 
turmoils of the years succeeding its close, mark a wide 
gap in our century, so that we have as yet by no 
means summed up the results of one hundred years 
of independent progress. In the Colonial days, as a 
matter of course, we were dominated in all matters by 
the mother country, and in nothing more than in mat- 
ters of taste and culture ; nor did this species of dom- 
ination cease immediately on the cessation of political 
dependence. It was very natural that this should be 
so ; but it must be allowed due weight in estimating 
how much we have accomplished by ourselves. In a 
sense we are not independent now nor ever will be. 
Unless shut off from all the world, as were formerly 
China and Japan, every nation must share in the pro- 
gress of the others ; so that what we have accom- 
plished within a given time represents also, in part, 
the labors of others, and we are also able to claim a 
share in their achievements. It is proper to keep 
these self-evident truths steadily in view, lest, forget- 
ting them, we should be disposed to claim more for 
ourselves than our just due ; or, in a fit of undue 
humiliation, to neglect to claim what is really ours. 

We have chosen, whether wisely or not, to make a 
feast for our neighbors and to show them what we are 
and what we can do, asking them to remember what 
we were one hundred years ago, how limited our ca- 
pabilities, and give us due credit for the things accom- 
plished. In its conception this was by no means a 
bad idea— whether in execution it is to serve any good 
or useful purpose or not, depends on too many con- 
siderations to be a question by any means easy of an- 
swer. It is a case wherein so much depends upon 
the manner of doing, that it were obviously as unfair 
as. impossible to wholly approve or wholly condemn 
before the work is fully completed. 

Two courses were open to us in organizing our Ex- 
hibition. We could make the best show possible of 



our various productions of art or industry, place along 
side these such maps and statistics as would show our 
extent of territory and distribution of population, with 
corresponding exhibits of our internal improvements, 
the great highways and means of communication we 
have constructed between different parts of our mighty 
empire ; and then, contrasting these with intelligent 
statements of our condition in the same respects a cen- 
tury ago, we might have asked the other nations of the 
earth to come to the Exhibition and help us decide 
whether we had done well or ill in the time we had 
been at work. Did we not choose to follow this plan, 
we could do as others have done, and decree a great 
fair of all nations, at which every one should be invited 
to send of his best work specimens, which, being 
contrasted with each other and with our own, might 
show the relative progress and the exact present posi- 
tion of each. The former of these plans would have 
been the more modest and the more dignified, — 
would have better befitted the national celebration of 
a purely American event The latter plan savors 
more of that kind of self-sufficiency — that willingness 
to contrast ourselves with others with a prevailing idea 
that the result can not be unfavorable to us, of which 
we have, as a people, been sometimes rather too 
sweepingly accused, while at the same time it may 
be considered as a manly resolution and willingness 
to be judged by our merits in comparison with the 
widest possible competition. The plan finally agreed 
upon differs from both of these, while having some 
of the features of each. Take away its name, divers 
collections of odds and ends of articles whose chief 
recommendation to notice lies in their comparative 
antiquity, and sundry maps and estimates worthy of 
some real estate agent of gigantic enterprise, and we 
have nothing left to stamp the show as distinctively 
American, or as differing — except in geographical lo- 
cation — from the other World's Fairs which have 
preceded it, and of which the first was given just a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Criticism is, perhaps, to be deprecated until after 
time shall have fully shown what and how great the 
display both in domestic and foreign articles is to be, 
and with whom is to rest the palm for excellence. 
And yet we can not refrain from the reflection that we 
Americans are not seen at our best in the Exhibition 
and, moreover, we confess to a lingering suspicion that 
even our best may not be equal to all that has gone be- 
fore — to say nothing of what may follow. We have 
gotten up not an American show but a world's show 
and it must, therefore, be judged with reference not 
to America but to the world. Our machinery must 
be compared with the machinery of all other nations, 
and our art productions must share the same compar- 
ison. It is not as though we were looking at and 
summing up the work of our countrymen only. We 
have to consider the work of all countries and all 
ages ; and, considering these, it becomes a question 
where we shall put America in the catalogue. Of 
course she ought -to be first, and we ought to be able 
to point to the American display with a national pride, 
saying, "Where can you find such another?" But 
can we do so ? We think not ; and, so thinking, we 
must, as honest men, express our candid convictions. 
This dual character of the Exhibition, while it seems 
to complicate the task of the competent art-illustrator, 
really renders it more easy. To give pictures of the 
whole Exhibition would not be to illustrate it in any 
sense except the merely mechanical one of having 
a picture, good or bad, for everything shown. This, 
however, is not illustration, nor does it at all fulfill 
the idea or the mission of The Aldine. The prov- 
ince we claim for our own is a wider one than that of 
the merely pictorial newspapers. To them may be 
safely left the task — with no fears that they will neg- 
lect it — of giving us pictures, after their kind, of the 
buildings, their modes of erection, their contents, the 
manner in which these contents were manufactured, 
and even portraits of the chief artisans engaged. To 
do this is all right and useful in its way; but it is, 
after all, not the task The Aldine has set itself. Were 
we asked to look at a purely American exhibition of 
only American productions, we might be puzzled be- 
tween that which ought to be pictured for the pub- 



lic because of its native manufacture, and "that which 
ought to be ignored as being merely a bad imitation 
of what others have done. As it is, however, our labor 
is simplified in that we have really no new task to per- 
form. The mission of The Aldine is to illustrate, not 
a single exhibition, but art itself; and, by putting 
within the reach of all the best and finest art produc- 
tions of all countries and all ages, to help on the cause 
of art education and art progress. 

The fact, therefore, that a work of art was first given 
to the world at the Philadelphia Exhibition, furnishes, 
by itself, no good reason either for or against its re- 
production in the pages of The Aldine. In so far as 
it is of commanding excellence of design or execution, 
in so far it is entitled to notice and no further. To 
reproduce a faulty design, or a badly executed copy 
of never so good an original, does not at all come 
within the scope or purpose of this journal. We shall 
give our readers, from time to time, not only copies 
of first-rate pictures or sculptures, but also of other 
notable examples of the application of art forms and 
art methods to decorative purposes, both architectural 
and as applied to the ornamentation of furniture, pot- 
tery, silverware and articles in brass, iron, or whatever 
else is capable of ornamentation. We believe there is 
here a wide field for usefulness, and The Aldine will 
endeavor to fill it, believing it could have no nobler 
mission than to enlarge and extend the sphere and in- 
fluence of the beautiful in everyday life. 

In pursuit of this end the Philadelphia Exhibition 
will be freely drawn upon in so far as it furnishes 
proper subjects for illustration ; but nothing will be 
given a place merely because it happens to be in- 
cluded in the Centennial collection. It might hap- 
pen, indeed, that our judgment of what is best in art 
might lead us to lay before our readers specimens 
other than those there exhibited ; in which case, be 
the task never so seemingly ungracious* we should 
not hesitate to express our opinions freely and frankly, 
holding our fealty to art higher than the demands of a 
quasi-patriotism which might seem to demand praise 
ot what is at Philadelphia because it is there. It will 
be readily seen that to carry out this programme will 
require some time ; but, when it is done, subscribers 
to The Aldine will find themselves in possession of a 
full collection of all the Centennial has given us which 
is best worthy of preservation in permanent form, and 
so collated and arranged as to make it valuable for 
reference, and to give full force to its teachings. 

We know of no better or more useful way of show- 
ing the progress of the past century and helping that 
of the one now beginning. 



GOING TO CHURCH/ 



Blonde or brunette, which shall it be ? To which 
shall we award the palm for being the most charming 
little devotee whose face ever caused preachef^or hear- 
ers to forget text and discourse ? 

If she of the bright eyes and golden locks has a 
bright, sunny look, with a dash of merry humor in 
the lovely face, the dark one is not less attractive, in 
a different way, with her look of grave thoughtfulness 
and intensity, betokening a deeper nature than that 
of her more volatile companion, but none the less 
true or less restful. Either would cause passers-by to 
look after it with a benison for the bonny face, and 
together they make a perfect picture. Their pres- 
ence will light up the dull little chapel to which they 
are bound, and their innocent beauty will make the 
hearers of the good pastor's exhortations dream that a 
glimpse of the angels has been vouchsafed them. 

Technically, the picture is worthy of all praise. The 
management of the lights and shadows ; the skillfully 
worked up contrast between the two styles of beauty, 
each illustrating and setting off the other ; and the 
firm, vigorous handling evinced in all the details, make 
the engraving a gem in its way. Nor is it the first ex- 
ample of first-rate work for which Aldine readers have 
been indebted to the clever pencil of Mr. John S. 
Davis, by whom it was drawn on the wood. He is a 
close and conscientious student, and we risk nothing 
in predicting for him a future honorable alike to him- 
self and his country. 
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GOING TO CHURCH. — Dr:awn on Wood by John S. Davis. 



